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A conversation with Raj Pannu about his life and politics 

-Sukhwant Hundal- 


(Raj Pannu was elected MLA for Alberta’s legislature first time in 1997from the riding of Edmonton- 
Strathcona. He retained his seat in the next two elections of2001 and 2004 . He sewed as the leader of 
the provincial NDP in Alberta from 2000 to 2004. Before coming to politics, he taught for 28 years in 
the Department of Sociology in the Universty of Alberta. This interview was recorded at his residence 
in Edmonton on September 1, 1998.) 

Question: Were you born in Canada or you immigrated to Canada? 

Answer: I was bom in India and that part of India which since 1947 has been in Pakistan. I 

immigrated to Canada in 1962. 

Question: And what was your age at that time? 

Answer: In sixty-two. I think I was 29. 

Question: Tell me about your background in India, family background and what were you doing 

there? What kind of things were you doing there before coming to Canada? 

Answer: Well family background. To start with I come from a land owning family and come 

from a fairly comfortable economic background. With respect to my parents, my father 
was a political activist. All his life he had been active in politics. Started out as an 
Akali, I guess in the late 20’s when the Akali movement had some very interesting 
progressive, radical edge to it. It was socially refonnist. It was very much committed to 
the emancipation of the small farmers at that time. So that’s where he started. 

But pretty soon by about 1932 he had moved on to join the congress movement or anti¬ 
colonial movement for independence. But following the elections of 1935, which were 
the first elections under self-rule, he was very disillusioned with the record of congress 
ministries and the people who ran for congress and so he very quickly moved on to 
align himself with the left group within congress at that time which later became 
Communist Party of India. 

Question: When you (your family) moved to the Indian side (after partition), did he continue his 

activities there? 

Answer: Yes. In fact during the partition crisis he was, obviously as many at that time as CPI , 

one of them who took the position which supported the creation of Pakistan strangely 
enough under the presumption that every people have a right to self-rule. But during 
the riots he was part of the volunteer core of the communist party helping Indian people 
in Amritsar. He had moved from Pakistan, what became Pakistan, to India, three 
months before the rest of the family moved and then he was stranded. He came here to 
get some transportation to get the rest of the family out but the rioting became much 
worse as soon as he came over with some family members and was stuck in Amritsar. 
While there then he was very active as a volunteer at the railway station where they 
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were dealing with the injured and maimed and dead regardless of who they were. In 
this case they were mostly Muslims of course. 

In 1947 late October he was already part of that emerging split within the communist 
party. He moved over to the Lai Communist Party of India with Teja Singh Swatantra 
and others. So he remained very active, very, very active during those years. And I had 
just started my high school in 1947 in pre-partition India. Moving over to the new India 
across the border meant that I didn’t go to school for one year but I remember very 
distinctly that our home was centre of political activity. People particularly of radical 
persuasions would come. We had very little to offer to them at that time because that 
was a time of grave family economic crisis. There was really hardly anything there. 

But I, for the first time in life, guess began to observe radical politics from close. I 
would sit down and watch my dad and his comrades debating a variety of issues. So I 
waited out for one year, didn’t go to school. The following year in 1948, ’49, I 
returned to high school in Baba Bakala and pretty soon became involved in student 
politics. In fact, it was in the, I think, winter of 1949 that we organized a strike in the 
high school. This was the only high school in the area. Very few high schools were 
around at the time. It was a big high school, a major high school with good reputation 
in academics and sports but it was controlled by congress cronies and a few of their 
colleagues. They were on the managing committee and they were all very conservative 
and reactionary and of course never imagined the students could ask for anything. 

But there was pressure at that time to increase tuition fees. The provincial 
government’s policies of course meant that there was money for schools easily 
available —public funds. So the tuition fee increase came in and the strike was against 
increase in tuition fees. During the strike and leading up to the strike I had already 
come in contact with some young communist activists who were student leaders at 
Khalsa College, Amritsar and they were dynamic, intelligent, very bright, dedicated 
young radicals. And they suddenly began to shape my own vision of what needs to be 
done. 

Also of course a communist leader, Dalip Singh Tapiala, was working behind the 
scenes at that time. He was underground, warrants were issued for his arrest. I 
happened to meet him a couple of times before this strike and all of this galvanized 
myself and a few others into a good cohesive working group. So the strike was in a way 
although triggered by policy changes with respect to tuition fee, it also reflected 
growing radicalism among people of my age and generation. So that was I think one of 
the most decisive events, I guess that pulled me at the right age, I was 16,1 guess at the 
time, towards the left movement which at that time was led by communist party of one 
sort or another. 

I became active member of the All India Student Federation. That strike was 
successful. We were able to get the school to reverse their decision. Those two student 
leaders who were assisting us in the strike, the two from the college in Amritsar were 
beaten up by thugs organized by Akalis and Congress chieftains in the area but that 
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didn’t deter us. There was a tremendous support for the strike. But as I said, this led me 
then to become active in the student federation. 


Question: 

Answer: 


Question: 

Answer: 


Question: 

Answer: 


So when you moved to college, did you carry on these activities? 

Yes, yes. With completing my matriculation at Baba Bakala it happened at the same 
time that my family was now moving from a little village in Amritsar district near Baba 
Bakala to Jalandhar. The land settlement had moved from the first phase which was 
temporary allotments to the pennanent allotments in 1950 and my family got their land 
allotment in Jalandhar in the garden colony, a small village Sabowal, in the suburbs of 
Jalandhar. 

And so I enrolled in Lyallpur Khalsa College and Lyallpur Khalsa College had begun 
to already develop a tradition of student activism. And I came into contact with many 
other people of my age, many of whom later became either active communist members 
or in fact communist leaders. So we all then and I think it was 1950 or 1951 that I 
joined the Communist Party of India in which I remained active until about ’54, ’55. 
We were doing all kinds of work, both in the city in mobilizing protests, against 
government policies, economic policies, labour policies. There were all kinds of, of 
course, labour agitations in the city. It was an industrializing city, so we took part in 
strikes and what not and organizing those, not only in the college but also outside. 

The Peace Movement was a major force at that time. Although led by left parties, it 
was sort of an all-party movement, fairly broad based. So we were very active in that. I 
along with my other colleagues, we were active very much in the youth sector as well, 
so we organized youth festivals, peace festivals etc. 

Who were the other people working with you at that time? 

Surjit Bajwa was part of this. Ravinder Sra who is here now, was part of that group. 
Prem Singh Cheema. Prem, he’s now the editor of the CPI (M) newspaper, Desh 
Sewak. He was leader. Balraj Mehta used to be the provincial committee member. 
Balraj Metha who was responsible for youth and student front, he was very active and 
we worked very closely together. Jalandhar of course was a wonderful place to be at, at 
that time. It was the centre of provincial press. It was a major educational centre. It has 
a very interesting history of political activism. It has wonderful bookshops there. It is 
quite an idea place as a matter of fact for anyone of my age to be growing up in and 
there’s a great deal of political ferment all around. It’s a great place to grow up in. 

After finishing your education there, what did you do? 

First of all, my education got stalled because of political activities. I lost I guess two 
years. A degree that I would have normally finished in 1954,1 didn’t manage to finish 
it until 1956.1 was thrown out of the college one year and another year I failed because 
we were spending most of the time doing other things and I was in sciences. If you 
didn’t do your work, there was no hope of succeeding right? But the kind of education 
that I got in lieu of having lost those two years was great of course. It brought political 
maturity. It brought personal growth, so it was a great experience in that sense. 
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But in 1956,1 finished my first degree as a BA in physics and mathematics from the 
DAV college. Then there was a question of what to do now? I didn’t do as well in 
terms of my standing when I finished, so certain doors were closed. I couldn’t go into 
engineering because you had to have higher grades than I did. I could’ve gone into law 
but that would’ve taken three years and my family’s economic situation was still bad. I 
also was attracted to teaching by the way, both when I just started high school in 1947 
in pre-partition Punjab. 

I was exposed to a teacher who had just finished his degree from Khalsa College 
Amritsar. He was a good soccer player. His name was Ujagar Singh Dhillon. And he 
also came to teach sciences at the school in Pakistan. I was very much influenced by 
him. He was also sort of a congress activist at the time. He used to wear khadar and all 
of that but he had a good sense of humour, he was a very good sportsman, he was 
obviously a modern individual in my sense of the term. He was the closest in age to me 
compared to other members of the staff at the time. 

So then later on in Khalsa College Amritsar there were several college professors who 
were our allies and they also shaped my view of what I wanted to do to be a college 
teacher. So I decided to go in for B.Ed degree. It was a one year program at the time in 
Jalandhar. So I joined B.Ed, finished in 1957 and then started teaching immediately for 
a start in one of the high schools in Jalandhar. It was Ram Dass High School. So I 
taught there for a year. The next year I think I moved to Montgomery Junior Basic 
training school. Surinder (who later became his wife - interviwer ) was principal there. 
Actually that’s where we met first. She was principal of the school. I was teaching 
there. 

The year following —was it two years perhaps I taught there? And then the following 
year I got a government job and that time going into government jobs was seen as very 
important. So got that position and became principal of a middle school in Kandola 
near Adampur. 

While I was teaching there a friend, a close friend of mine, Surjit Bassi, lived in Model 
Town. He had come to US to do master’s degree in Nebraska University. He got here 
and wrote me a letter. He used to write me fairly often and in one letter he said, “Why 
don’t you come over? It seems to be fun to be at university. I can get you admitted. I’ll 
send you the papers. I know that you have the qualifications which will mean that you 
can be admitted. You’re admissible.” We used to talk about going out for the studies. 
He said, “Why don’t you apply?” So on his urging I applied and got admitted. Then 
very quickly the plans change of course as I got the government job but things started 
moving about coming to US. 

So as a result of that, by February of 1961 I was ready to leave that job and come to US 
but the family’s economic position was still bad. I felt very guilty about having to ask 
my parents to support my journey to US and then support me there for a while until I 
can be on my own. So I decided to come to London and stay there for six months, work 
on some odd jobs, save some money so that I can pay my way through the first term at 
Nebraska. It didn’t work out that way. Getting jobs was hard. I had a beard and a turban 
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Question: 

Answer: 


Question: 

Answer: 


which made it very difficult to be accepted at most of the labouring places. They either 
thought I was overeducated or looked strange. Finally I found a job which was a good 
one, in engineering actually, in a research lab. They called me “junior engineer” there. 
That was September ’61, I guess. 

Once I got that position my employer encouraged me to start my BSc in engineering at 
London University. They had a special program. They called it “sandwich program.” In 
six years I would’ve earned my degree. It was a work cum education program, which I 
joined and started going to London University on a regular basis. In the meantime 
Surinder joined me in December. 

So were you married before you. . .? 

Yes, we got married in 1960. So after I came she found it very difficult to be on her 
own so she said to me, “Don’t proceed to US. Wait for me until I join you in London 
and then we’ll see what to do.” So anyway, she came there in November of ’61 and all 
kind of things happened at the time. All kinds of people of my age were moving about 
out of Punjab into all parts of the world. 

So while I was in London in the summer of ’61, a mutual friend of Surinder and mine 
who was also a colleague at Montgomery Teacher Training College, Mr. Kapoor, 
Kapoor saab was travelling to Alberta that summer to take up a teaching position in a 
high school here in a small town. And he stopped over with me and he said, “Look, I’m 
going over there. The money seems to be good. You’ll be getting about the same 
amount that I’m going to be getting and why not come over there? Let’s work for two 
years in the school and then I want to go do my PhD, you want to do the same. We can 
then be in North America and we can do very, very well.” I was reluctant because I had 
already started my further education at the University of London. He said, “Well look, 
let’s not debate this. If my superintendent of schools asks me about someone else, I’ll 
give your name, your address and then it’s between you and him.” 

That’s exactly what happened. By October I got an offer from the same school division 
where he had come to teach to say that, “Mr. Kapoor tells me you are this and so and 
you will get roughly this amount. You’ll be teaching in a high school and we want you 
very badly. Are you interested in coming? Take my letter to the Canadian High 
Commission. Ask for a visa. There are certain things you have to do to get your 
teacher’s certification done but all of this is here. Here’s the infonnation to proceed.” 

She (Surinder) came and we made up our mind quite quickly that it’s a good idea. So 
within three months of arrival we had completed my procedures for certification to 
teach, applied for visa, we got this in end of February and on 16" of March 1962 we 
arrived in this province. I started teaching high school. 

So which place in Alberta did you arrive? 

Whitecourt. It’s about 120 miles northwest of here (Edmonton) on what used to be 
called Alaska Highway. It was a very small town, not even a town, it was more of a 
village but it had a high school. It was a rough place at the time, very rough, but it was 
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Answer: 

Question: 

Answer: 


Question: 

Answer: 


changing. Community was changing very, very fast. They had discovered gas in the 
area so there was lots of gas exploration. Gas pipelines were being put in and young 
high school students were working with good money. And so I got the job there and we 
started teaching there and within a couple of months, I guess one month, Surinder was 
asked to teach as well. So both of us taught there for the next two years and then in ’64 
we moved to this city. I taught here for the Edmonton Public School Board for one 
year. 

While I was doing this she and I both were taking courses at the university, so I got 
myself admitted to the graduate program based on those courses. And at the end of ’64, 
’65 academic year which was end of June I decided to quit teaching and become full¬ 
time graduate student at the university. 

So what subjects were you taking at the university? 

Sociology primarily. 

How this change from sciences? 

Yeah so that’s where I guess my political activism, political experience, exposure to 
political analysis, particularlyfrom the left Marxist perspective came to great help. I 
found very quickly that I was at least as good, if not better than most of my Canadian 
counterparts, students who were in graduate courses. Although they had a whole list of 
sociology course they had taken previously. Some were majors in sociology, others had 
honours degree in sociology and we were all working together in graduate courses and 
I was doing better than most of them. And so I realized that I had learned my sociology 
through a different route but nevertheless it was very effective and very useful. 

So it was a major shift, you’re right, but you know, sociology at that time —it still has 
that element in it —was trying to be very scientific. So having had training in science 
and in mathematics wasn’t an impediment. If anything it provided a sound background 
from which to start. 

I just want to go back a little bit. Could you explain about your first experience when 
you came to Canada? How did you feel? What was your first impression? 

Well we were overwhelmed with the challenge. You know, we arrived in Canada, I 
think it was 15 th or 16" of March. It was a Saturday. Same day from the airport directly 
we drove to Sangudo which is on Alaska Highway, about 100 miles from here. 
Overnighted there with Mr. D.V. Kapoor, stayed with him, bought our dishes and pans 
and pots at a local hardware store and Sangudo was even smaller than Whitecourt. 

Next afternoon we were driven by school board officials to Whitecourt which was 
Sunday afternoon and Monday morning I was in the high school in the classroom. So 
there was hardly any time really to think about what’s happening but there was one 
major shock that both of us received once we drove into Whitecourt and we were 
shown the small house. It was called a “teacherage” on school grounds, on school 
compounds in which we were to stay for foreseeable future. The place was so dismal. 
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Both of us were quite shocked when we saw it. Surinder was absolutely adamant that 
she wasn’t going to stay in it. If that meant returning to England or wherever, she was 
going to do that. Just wasn’t going to stay. 

And the school board official was with us. You know, when he took us there and saw 
her react in this way and she blew up. They were desperate for teachers, desperate for 
high school teachers, desperate for teachers who had university degrees. At that time 
very few people in Alberta had high school, particularly in the rural areas. In the whole 
high school there was one other teacher who had her university degree and that was the 
principal of the school. So they wanted us to be there. So they put is up in a hotel for a 
few days which was a terrible old place with a huge beer parlour underneath so there 
was noise there until 1 o’clock in the morning. 

Within a few days the vice-principal of the school who lived in a brand new teacherage 
off the school compound, Jim Candle, he offered us to stay with them. We paid them a 
nominal amount or the school board did. I don’t know how it happened but we stayed 
with them for about two weeks and the school board undertook to redo the teacherage 
for us. At least they put in hot water there, tub there, they changed the stove which was 
a wood stove in there by the way. So they brought in an electrical stove. That made it 
bearable if you wish. It still wasn’t a good place. So we spent the next two and a half 
years ‘till the end of ’63, ’64 academic year. 

So what kind of teaching experience you had, interaction with students? 

Oh it was fantastic actually. I was obviously youthful, dynamic at 29.1 liked being with 
the students, with young people, enjoyed my contact with young students and they 
were thrilled. The person that I replaced, technically, although I taught in five, six 
different grades, classrooms, different groups of students but my homeroom as it’s 
called was Grade 11 classroom. The students were very, very pleased to see a young 
person. The person that I replaced was 81 or 82. If I recall his name was Mr. Green? 
And the fellow was in his youth, in his prime or whatever, an excellent teacher but at 
81 he was frail. He couldn’t even stay awake in the classroom most of the time. So for 
students my presence there was a breath of fresh air and I liked students. I established 
very good working relationship with them and in fact over the next couple of years one 
thing that I found most satisfying about having taught at a school like this which was 
relatively backward at the time was to inspire about five, six students for the first time 
ever in the history of their school to not only finish their matriculation with good 
enough grades to enter the university but in fact to proceed in the post-matriculation 
period to come to the university and get their first degrees at the university. 

So it was a successful experience. It was a pleasant experience. I was highly 
appreciated, both of us were. It was a small town so if you had a degree or two in your 
pocket, you were noticed regardless of the colour of your skin. And there were all kinds 
of people who saw us somewhat strange, particularly Surinder because she wore saris 
at the time or shalwar kameez. But pretty soon people began to appreciate our presence 
there because we are in a small town and small village. Your reputation as a teacher 
spreads out very fast, so people were reasonably friendly. 
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Question: 

Answer: 


Question: 


We were very lucky to have struck friendship with one young couple of our age. The 
chap was Forester. He was Dutch by background. He had spent some time in Indonesia 
but moved out of there after independence. So he had known a little bit about Asia. He 
knew a little bit about colonial structures and all of that and he had a degree of UBC in 
forestry. His wife, Doris, was a young woman with three, four kids at the time. Two or 
three kids. They lived on a beautiful little country house in McLeod River. 

So they came on the first or second day I guess of our being there. They came and 
knocked at our door, introduced themselves. They said, “We have heard you are here. 
We’d like to meet with you.” They invited us over for supper immediately the 
following weekend. And so from that point on we became very, very close friends with 
them. So that made our experience in Whitecourt very pleasant. Staff was very good 
and our colleagues, there were about 20 of them, they were very good. So it wasn’t 
difficult. There’s some advantage to being in a small town when you start your life in a 
new country provided your occupational status is high enough so people would give 
you respect just because of your status. So that helped I guess. 

Let’s now come back to your university experience when you were studying. What 
kind of experience you had there? 

It was exciting. Most of the people in the graduate school at the time. . . this university 
was relatively young in terms of graduate programs so it was trying to attract promising 
young graduate students with good potential. So it had facilities. It offered reasonably 
good bursaries, scholarships, facilities, support for you to do your work. Faculty was 
growing. They were recruiting new members from good university backgrounds and 
qualifications. So place was becoming an exciting place, intellectually that is. So it was 
a good setting in which to enter as a graduate student. Lots of foreign students were 
coming to the university too. Lots of them from India as well. So that’s another 
interesting facet. We got to know and become friends with lots of foreign students, 
particularly from all parts of India. Indian Students Association on campus was quite 
active. The Indian community in the city began to grow as well, particularly during 
summer. People would come from all over the place, the teachers teaching out there, 
engineers come into town and we would therefore meet with them. There were all 
kinds of social functions that were going on. We became active in the Indian 
community as well. There were attempts to organize little associations here and there. 
So it was an interesting and exciting experience. 

How big was the local Indo-Canadian community at that time? 

When we came here I guess there were about 15 people, 20 people and then students. 
Another 25 or 30 students. So if you include both those who came here as immigrants 
like us who were about 15 or 20 at the time at most and students who were visa 
students and a few faculty who had just begun to come into mathematics and physics 
and chemistry and so on and so forth, there would be about 50 people at the time. It 
was easy to get to know everybody. 

What kind of functions were happening in the community? 
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[Surinder]: 

IQuestion]: 

[Surinder]: 


Answer: 

Question: 

Answer: 


Question: 

Answer: 


Cultural functions mostly. I think one major concern that we had was that Canadians 
didn’t know much about us. They saw it as colonials. They saw it as people of colour. 
There were racial of course, you know, sort of aspects to their understandings about us. 
So the thing was to educate of course our new compatriots, Canadians. So there were 
dinners, cultural functions, dances, music. The student association played a very 
important part. Gurdwaras were organized. Some people are more interested in that 
than others. But these are essentially cultural, social events. 

We were invited very often, most of us who were around, to community meetings by 
Canadian organizations, whether it was the Lions Club or whether it was United 
Nations Club. I can remember these two and some others to give talks. 

Can I add something? 

Sure. 

When we were in Whitecourt the second day that was Tuesday they had home and 
school meetings and they were discussing at that time having curfew for the young 
people to stay out at night. So somebody asked Raj, “How do you solve these 
problems?” He got up and he said, “We don’t have these problems. Our young kids, 
especially the girls, don’t go out at night so we don’t have that problem.” And they all 
looked at him, “What he’s talking about? Young girls can’t go out?” That was 
something new for them. 

Well of course yeah, that’s right. So over here the activities were of that sort. 

So when you finished your degree, what happened? When did you finish your degree? 

I finished my degree in ’73 but I finished my doctoral work, most of it, by ’68 April. I 
had done my field research for my dissertation. I had started doing the analysis and 
writing up but in the meantime at that time of course jobs were easy to get. There was a 
very big demand for university professors. So I applied and got a position at York 
University in Toronto so we moved there in July or August of 1968 and started 
teaching there in September. That delayed the completion of my dissertation, you 
know, writing it up and doing analysis because when you’re new professor, university 
lecturer at a new place your first priority is to take care of your day to day activities. 

So the dissertation wasn’t finished until late 1972. I defended it in January or February 
of 1973. That’s when I formally completed my degree but I started teaching in 1968 as 
a full-time faculty member. 

Then when did you move back to Alberta? 

Sixty-nine. Surinder... when we moved there she was already teaching in the city 
school system, Edmonton Public School system. She had a permanent position here and 
she took a year’s leave of absence on the assumption that once she goes to Toronto 
she’ll get her certificate there and she’ll find a teaching position there. She didn’t want 
to sit home. We didn’t have children at the time and she was fully qualified to teach. 
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She had earned another B.Ed degree here. She had two B.Ed degrees from India. She 
had MA from there. So three B.Ed degrees. She said, “No, I’m not going to sit home 
and wait for you all day,” which was quite reasonable. But she wasn’t able to secure a 
regular full-time teaching job during the year that we were there. School board here 
was anxious either to see her come back at the end of the leave year or resign the 
position because they wanted to recruit someone else. 

So she received a notice. I guess it would be about March, from them, “Please let us 
know if you are returning or else send us your resignation.” So she told me, “I think we 
should go back. I’m definitely going to go back if I don’t get a position here and then 
we’ll commute or whatever.” I liked the place. I liked Toronto, particularly the 
university very much. It was a young university. It was very, very vibrant and radical in 
many ways. So I wanted to be there. So she said to me, “I’m going if I don’t get a 
position here.” And as it happened she had applied for a position there. It became clear 
by the end of April that she wasn’t going to get that position. Then we were faced with 
this choice on what to do now. And then I contacted my colleagues here and said, “I’m 
interested in coming back.” In fact I was offered a position here before we decided to 
go to Toronto, so we turned them down here. We said, “No, I don’t want to stay here.” 

So a year later things had changed. I called them and said, “I would like to come back.” 
They said, “Sure, no problem.” In April I guess Surinder and I travelled from Toronto 
to here. I was going to go to Seattle to a conference to present a paper and my brother 
was already here. He had come back newly married from India. He had returned. He 
had gone there to get married, got married, came back. So we had a family connection 
here, we had her work connections here and we had left lots of friends here from our 
graduate days. 

So there were all kinds of reasons to come back. So during that April visit here I met 
with my colleagues, they made me an offer, I signed the papers and decided to come 
back. So we returned to Toronto, stayed there for two more months. End of June is 
when we decided to then shift back here. So we have been here since 1969 and so I 
started teaching at the university here in 1969. 

So you’re here since ’69. Indo-Canadian community, South Asian community has 
grown since then. Could you give me kind of in a nutshell history of that growth? 

Well it certainly began growing very rapidly in the mid-60’s. Every year there would 
be hundreds and hundreds of new people coming in. Up to about 1971, 1972, 1973 
most of these people were professionals, either engineers, teachers, accountants, 
professors. There were lots of professors who came to the university during those 
years, graduate students and people essentially with professional qualifications. 

And so the texture was different. You had relatively homogeneous community in terms 
of academic backgrounds, occupational backgrounds, income backgrounds, cultural 
tastes and also people who mingled and met with each other quite a bit. They were 
already beginning to compete with each other who is going to control which 
organization but there was always an ability to cooperate on certain things. Cleavages 
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that are common, regional cleavages or linguistic cleavages or religious cleavages, they 
weren’t prominent. They were always there and do play some role but they weren’t 
there. 

So it was a relatively cohesive and homogeneous community until about early ‘70’s 
and then it began to, of course, become much more diverse because of all kinds of new 
people coming. Many blue collar workers coming in. The opportunity structure in 
Canada began to close up a bit too following the 1973 oil crisis. Canada’s economy 
went into sort of a tailspin by ’76 when Trudeau declared the wage and price control. 
That was the indication that Canadian economy was in a very, very serious trouble. 
Unemployment began to go up. Inflation was moving up. Lots of speculation was 
happening at the same time, so lots of Indians and newcomers particularly, business 
people were beginning to become more prominent in the community. We academics 
began to be sidelined a bit because all of a sudden there were some people who were 
making millions of dollars through market speculation during those high inflation days. 

So the newcomers who were coming, even those who had MA’s and MSc’s and 
engineering degrees they were no longer finding it easy to get jobs which were 
commensurate with their background and qualifications and these people began to 
drive taxis, they began to set up little shops here and there to enter into fields which 
they had known little about and didn’t care to but there were no options because of 
changes in the economy. That began to.... of course not only community became more 
diverse, it also became more divided along occupational lines, income lines, status 
lines. 

While this was happening of course the religious side of the community began to grow 
as well. New temples, Gurdwaras on the one side and Hindu temples on the other, were 
being built. In order to maintain some sort of cohesion in this diversifying community 
there was sort of umbrella organizations. It was called Council of India Societies. There 
were about 10, 15 different.... There was a Karnataka one. There was a Kerala Society, 
the Bengali Society, the Punjabi Society, the Sikh Society and so forth. So this 
umbrella organization was set up to keep these groups more or less talking to each 
other and working together vis-a-vis the white community and the government. 
Multiculturalism had become popular by then after the BNB commission report in 
1972. So there was advantages to staying together and seeking public resources for 
cultural development, for setting up community centres and what not. 

But the diversity of the community was such that it began to cause little disputes here 
and there, splits. Gurdwaras began to grow along special internal differences in 
identity. There was Ramgirhia Gurdwara. There was Singh Sabha Gurdwara. There 
was others. By the early 80’s of course with the rise of fundamentalist Sikhism, Sikh 
movement, there were disputes arising within the Sikh community over who was going 
to control which gurdwara, who was going to speak on behalf of the so-called Sikh 
community and we were involved. We were active. We were trying to moderate people 
on saying, “Be sensible. You’re not in India. Even if something happening there, you 
don’t need to kill each other over here. Your own interests are going to be hurt as a 
result. You’re not going to gain anything from it.” 
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But things were on a rollercoaster at the time. There was no way you could stop them 
but I think that fact that some of us continued to intervene to stop people from getting 
to real physical blows, we succeeded to some degree. We contained the conflict but the 
community became very different, both ideologically in terms of religious cleavages, in 
terms of economic mix. So you have now of course a whole diversity. There are people 
who see themselves as rich and wealthy, the class distinctions, people who meet with 
each other. There is of course Mill Woods which as an extremely diverse population 
but large percentage there is made up of people who work in occupations we would call 
“working class,” although these are people with relatively good educational 
qualifications from back home. So there’s tensions, there are some fights. 

So what kind of reactions were there in regards to these groups in the community from 
the larger community? 

All kinds of reactions. During the ‘80’s of course there was. . .the political parties are 
always interested in the ethnic vote. Ethnic vote became far more important during the 
‘70’s and the ‘80’s and our community got invited to align with this party or that party 
or this candidate or that candidate, both at the municipal level and at the provincial and 
federal levels. So one reaction of the larger community was to try and incorporate [co¬ 
opt] the elites of various segments of our community into their fold and they did. 
Liberals were very active in it, provincially particularly, but also federally to some 
extent. Tories certainly were very active and succeeded in drawing, as I said, the elite 
to them. They made frequent visits to the gurdwaras and to marriages and ceremonies 
and all of that to show their presence and to say that, “We are interested.” 

The larger community obviously had some concerns about how our presence might 
disrupt their peace, their community settings but the racism didn’t come out clearly in 
their reactions to us because I guess history of our settlement was different. Those of us 
who came here first were well-educated, better educated than most of our white 
counterparts. So the perception of us was quite different and the spokespersons of the 
community, even when the community got divided, were all reasonably well polished, 
well integrated and successful businessmen, academics and other occupations. So those 
people who fronted the community vis-a-vis the white community were well accepted. 
So the racist element in the relations between white community and our community 
was somewhat tempered as a result. I mean it’s always there on the street but it wasn’t 
obvious. It wasn’t blatant. It was sort of toned down. Yeah. 

When you left India you were active in left politics....? 

I was. My activity was —I wanted to add this. After ’56 once I began to look for some 
way of earning living, my political activism gradually began to go dormant. So by 
about ’59, I had more or less dropped out of active politics. I mean we still had the 
same circle of friends and many other people like me had done the same thing 
including Surjit Bajwa and Nonihaal and Hardiyal. We were all close friends. We were 
about 10, 15, 20 of us and everyone’s scattered in different directions including our 
provincial party leaders. Remember that was a period of crisis and more or less 
disintegration, disillusionment. So I had become somewhat dormant and inactive. 
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What kind of political activities you were involved in here? 

Well here again up to ’71, ’72 it was a question of survival and success and re¬ 
establishing ourselves. As an academic one is under tremendous pressure, particularly 
during the five to six years until you get your tenure. There’s enormous pressure and 
demand on your time and energy within the university. And I enjoyed working as an 
academic so I added to those burdens on my own but by about ’71 I began to return to 
politics. Even during these graduate days of course I was very active on campus. Anti- 
Vietnamwar, anti-American. Canadian nationalist argument appealed a great deal 
because it was anti-American in some senses. It strived for some sort of independence, 
you know, autonomy for Canada and that was very appealing and I was quite active 
and articulate about both talking about it and identifying with it. 

While at university I had several friends who were NDP as a graduate student. One of 
them was Don Mclver who did his PhD with me. He was a Welsh man with Labour 
Party background in Britain, so we used to talk a great deal. He introduced me to NDP 
here. But he in my judgement and to my taste wasn’t left enough. So we used to have 
great debates about his politics and mine. 

But I didn’t actively join any party until ’71 at which time I met with the then young 
leader of the NDP of Alberta by the name of Grant Notley. He came to campus. We 
had invited him. There was some academics, my colleagues who were NDP activists at 
the time to a luncheon meeting which was attended by about 50 people. And I at that 
time took out the membership and began to become more active with the party during 
election times and often would go to public meetings, conferences -public meetings in 
general. Tommy Douglas was very popular and outstanding NDP leader at the time. So 
he attracted my attention and our attention and the attention of many people. 

Waffle Group in ’72, ’73 within the NDP, the left group, spoke more to my interests. 
They were neo-Marxist of sorts so they began to then articulate that particular vision 
that I had come to espouse and embrace during my youth and sustained interest in it. 
And so with that expression of the left my interest in politics began to grow again. By 
then I had also become of course an academic with fairly good theoretical 
understanding which normally isn’t available to everybody. You’re exposed to 
international discourse and debate on these issues, you write yourself, you begin to 
address specific issues both in terms of contentions and theory but also in practice and 
policy. And as a sociologist I had to combine both so I became much more re¬ 
invigorated in terms of my interest in new directions in Marxist theory and discourse. 
The old Marxism of just the Communist Manifesto or party congress documents didn’t 
interest me. I had always by the way thought that was a bit too rigid but with the 
academic exposure now and access to new debate and new materials, I began to take 
much more interest in those debates. 

So that’s my return to politics from early ‘70’s I guess. In a general way speaking about 
politics in terms of concerns with policy issues, concerns with international issues and 
the role of states and parties with respect to those issues that was. . .yeah. 
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So why did you join NDP? 

Well frankly there were only so many choices. The Marxist left as an organized 
institutional party was almost dead in Canada of the 70’s. There was a fringe element 
of five, six people in Alberta perhaps who called themselves I guess communists or 
whatever but there was no possibility, no impact. So since I wasn’t sort of a rigid 
Marxist ideologue I had moved away from the more sort of direct association with the 
Marxist communist party over the last ten years for reasons which had nothing to do 
with whether you like that policy or not, just being away from it because of this 
immigration and all of that. 

NDP was the only party that was of any consequence which had policies which 
attracted me at the time. Liberals didn’t. Trudeau did in person on certain issues but 
Liberal Party never did. Tories from the very beginning didn’t do it. So NDP was the 
only choice. 

What did you think about Alberta's politics at that time? What was your observations 
about that? 

Alberta politics yes, that’s another reason why I got interested in NDP at least. The 
dominant party when I came to Alberta in ’61, ’62, the party that had been in power 
since 1935, was the Social Credit Party led by Ernest Manning, the father of Preston 
Manning. He was a premier. He was a dominant political figure. Intimidating in terms 
of his experience, his presence, his ability to debate. In fact there was a debate on 
campus in the fall of 1965, which happened in the convocation hall of the university. 
The debate resulted from a challenge that was presented by a young academic by the 
name of Williamson who was a Welsh man, was a philosopher and he was very, very 
savagely critical of the Social Credit policies and rightly so because it was very, very 
right wing. 

So he challenged the premier to come and debate with him on campus and the premier 
took him on. So there was the debate. Hall was absolutely full. It was September 
afternoon. Very nice afternoon I remember. But the premier simply devastated this 
young man in terms of his ability to debate. Made him a laughing stock actually. But 
Manning had lots of opponents, particularly among academics and I was part of the 
academic milieu. So I was very, very much concerned about the continuing governance 
of the Social Credit. The only party that at that time seemed to be able to challenge 
them was the New Democrats. They were rising in power so remember Saskatchewan 
was the heyday of. . . they were the highest level in terms of popularity, in terms of 
effectiveness. They had brought in Medicare in ’64, ’65. Douglas was still the premier 
there. 

So it seemed that the Social Democratic alternative was the credible alternative to the 
Social Credit here. It was only in 1969, that the Tories, a bunch of young lawyers and 
accountants go together under the leadership of Lougheed and managed to get in with 
three or four seats and turned that into a major debacle for Social Credit by 1973, ’72 
when they were selected. 
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Was your ethnicity a factor in any way in shaping of your views about Alberta's politics 
at that time or it was your academic career? 

Academic and my exposure within the academic milieu to individuals who became 
personal friends who had been exposed to Social Democratic politics if you wish, left 
of centre politics in their previous experiences either in Europe or here or elsewhere. 

When did you start thinking about running yourself? 

I think in the 80’s. One of the mayors of the city in the early ‘80’s, Laurence Decore 
who later became leader of the provincial Liberal Party and led the largest Liberal 
opposition in the history of this province until he resigned about three, four years ago, 
was a personal friend. His wife and I had gone to school together. We had done a 
master’s degree, PhD together in sociology department. So Laurence’s wife, Anne 
Marie Decore, and Surinder and I became very close personal friends. You know the 
graduate school welds friendships in a way that nothing else does. You work through 
very difficult circumstances, lots of strain, tension, demand on your time and the only 
way to relieve it is to meet over the weekends and at dinners and parties and things of 
that sort and we used to do that. We were all young. We were all sort of vibrant. 

Decore’s had a strong historical li nk s with the federal Liberal Party. It was an 
established political family in town but they became close friends and we had our 
political differences. That was fine but then when he decided to run for the mayor, he 
had run as an elder man in ’79, ’80 or something and I had supported him then because 
municipal politics is non-partisan politics. He did well during that year and then he 
decided to run for mayor and I vigorously supported him and sought support for him in 
the Indo-Canadian community as well. He successfully got himself elected twice. I was 
on his advisory committee for six years, five years and strategy committee along with 
six, eight, ten other people from various parts of the city. 

And he began to encourage me to run either as a councillor or on the school board. I 
was comfortable supporting him at the municipal level but he also had aspirations of 
course to move to the provincial level when he did decide, I guess in ’86, he asked me 
to support him for his Liberal Party leadership. I told him, “Look, I’m a socialist. 
You’re a Liberal. Great friends. I’ve enjoyed being friends with you but I cannot 
change my party allegiance so don’t count on me.” His wife in fact asked me on his 
behalf. She’s a very close friend to this day. Not only she and I did PhD together, we 
then both got appointed to the same department so we have taught together for the last 
30 years. Our kids have grown up together and all of those connections. 

So I had to tell Anne Marie that, “No I cannot support Laurence in his quest for Liberal 
leadership because my politics is different, my allegiance is different.” But it was in the 
‘80’s that this idea of running came to mind partly because of my association with 
municipal politics, partly because the Tory agenda was beginning to sort of crystallize 
and turn towards the right had become more clear by the mid-‘80’s than was the case 
before. In fact, it was in the late ‘70’s that I became very, very disgruntled with the 
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federal Liberals. They had moved to the right quite a bit to deal with the crisis, you 
know, capitalist economy that we were dealing with. 

But in 1986,1 should share this with you, we had a personal tragedy in the family. My 
sister lived in town as well as my brother. And my sister was murdered by her husband 
in 1986 and that was of course a crushing event for us. We were devastated by it. We 
were a fairly prominent family here and back in India. We had never dreamt that this 
sort of thing could happen to us but it did happen and that of course set everything back 
in terms of the political clock if you wish. She had left two kids behind who became 
our responsibility, my brother’s and mine. They were in their late teen years which are 
turbulent anyway and when something like this happens, they lost their parent, one was 
murdered, the other went to jail so they were left with absolutely nothing to fall back 
on. 


So the next five, six years were very challenging and required both of our families, my 
brother’s and mine, to pay as much attention as we could possibly to dealing with the 
circumstances that had now arisen. So I remained interested in politics but activity sort 
of dried up with the exception of provincial elections or federal elections. I continued 
to support NDP candidates, particularly in this area, my constituency and we were 
successful in electing people. 

From about ’72 again with the rise of Thatcherism, not on the rise but its sort of 
massive influence on public policy, not only here, US, Reaganism and all of that, I 
became so completely disenchanted with this that my research began to move in the 
direction of the real nature of capitalist, right wing restructuring. What does it mean in 
terms of political courses, class relations and what not? So I began to write on it, do 
some research. Began to travel across the globe actually from mid-‘80’s as a matter of 
fact making presentations at international conferences on these issues and the reception 
was great. I all of a sudden found that I had something to say or people thought that I 
had something to say that they wanted to hear and that they thought was refreshing or 
new or insightful. So that encouraged me and what I was saying left no doubt in my 
mind that you cannot just do the research, you have to become politically active. 

So that’s how I was moving in that direction anyhow. So by 1996 when I decided to 
take early retirement as a result of having fought against some battles in the university, 
against the changes that the university administration was making to please the sort of 
neo-Conservatives who were in power and I lost those battles. I knew that I would lose 
in those battles and I heard the same thing from my friends in Australia, my friends in 
England, my friends in US, my friends in Brazil and Argentina. It was happening all 
over the place and I had colleagues from all over these places working with me on 
various issues. 

So I was ripe I guess for the picking. So I took early retirement in disgruntlement. I had 
three more years to go yet. My normal year of retirement would’ve been next year, 
1999 June but I decided to take this early retirement and I wasn’t sure what I was going 
to do. I thought I would do some research or some writing. I had started a project in 
West Bengal on CPM’s structural changes in the panchyats and education and so on 
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and so forth. And in fact I spent five months in Calcutta on a grant from the university. 
I started the project so I wanted to finish that so 1 thought if 1 retire from the university 
I’ll be able to do that work. 

But as soon as 1 retired, my NDP friends found out that 1 was available now for running 
so they stated twisting my arms. So it was between 1 guess end of July when Surinder 
and 1 were in Australia at a conference and then we did some travelling in Australia. 
We came back end of July, ft was in August that we met with some of my friends just 
by chance. You know, there’s a fringe festival here and we’re standing in line to go into 
a play and behind four, five people behind me were these other people. One of them 
walked up to me and said, “1 understand you have retired. Well you will make an 
excellent provincial candidate in this constituency and I would like to see you run. 
We’ll support you.” And this person was a lawyer in the city. She was president of the 
Alberta NDP for many years. 

So 1 said to Jean, “We’ll see. I’m not interested. I’ve just retired. My wife and 1 want to 
do some travelling. 1 have this academic obligation, scholarly obligation. I want to 
finish that project and it’ll take at least two years so I’m not ready. I’m not available for 
this election that may come any time.” She said, “Why don’t you think about it?” So 
within about a month again the sitting MLA, former NDP MLA he’s also a lawyer, 
Barry Chivers, he called me and said, “Jean talked to you. Have you thought about it? 
We still think that you should run.” I talked at home, I talked to my brother and his son 
and actually my nephew was the one who said, “Uncle, you must run. There’s nothing 
better to do for you. You must run.” So they finally convinced me. So in October I said, 
“Yes, I will run.” 

So how was the nomination process? Was it contested? 

It was contested. There were two other very good candidates, both of them much 
younger than I am. One works with the Alberta Federation of Labour. He’s a very 
bright young man, handsome, promising. I think he would make a good party leader at 
one time. And one was a woman of Chinese background who also was bom here and 
grew up here and she’s a social researcher. And so there were three of us but I had done 
my homework. I didn’t realize that academics have the kind of credibility that I found 
out that I had. My name had been around. I had been active in all kinds of things so I 
guess people knew about me more than I thought they did. Many of my former students 
lived in the constituency in the area and they were very delighted to see that I was 
running. 

So I won on the first ballet and to everyone’s surprise. We had a very good turnout. We 
had about 200 people at the meeting which was very unusual for NDP nomination 
meeting. And so I think it was December 5 th , 1996 that I got nominated. I won on the 
first ballet. From then on I guess. . . 

When was the election? Was election called at that time? 
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Election was not called until two months later. It was called I guess in January for 
March 11® or in February. I think it was called in Februaryfor March 11®. So I got 
elected on March 11®, 1997. 

Could you walk me through your election campaign? What kind of challenges were 
there? What did you do and what kind of issues were there? 

Well obviously these were the issues, I guess which are no different here than they are 
in Saskatchewan or in Ontario: healthcare, education, growing poverty, unemployment, 
labour market uncertainty for youth in particular. So these were the primary issues in 
the area. Seniors, that’s another major issue. The integrity of the government which had 
been put into question by a former Tory researcher who had written a short book which 
exposed the workings of the Tory government, so the integrity of the government. 
These are the primary issues, main issues. 

In terms of the campaign, we had a tremendous response from our membership that had 
fallen by the wayside. People had become passive. They had been discouraged by the 
disaster that we had in 1993 because NDP in this province was the official opposition 
from 1984 ‘till 1993 and there were 16 members and in ’93 they lost every one of the 
seats. So the total disaster. So all the NDP support shifted to the Fiberals in the hope 
that Decore would be able to defeat Klein. He didn’t of course. 

So many of these people came back to work in my riding. I did tremendous amount of 
door knocking. Spent about 10 to 12 hours a day knocking at doors, went to forums at 
the university, in town halls and I was received very, very well and the door knocking 
was good experience. Reception at the door was good even from opponents. People 
would tell me, “I’m a Tory but I like what you’re saying. We’ll see what we can do.” 
But it was a very, very tightly contested election. I won only by 58 votes. On first count 
it was only 37 votes that separated me from my Fiberal opponent. Fiberals requested a 
second official count which was done and that increased my margin to 58 votes. So it 
was a very tightly run ship. There were three candidates. The Tories who finished last 
and the Tory candidate was only about 110 or 115 votes behind me. So I got about 
4500 votes. Fiberals got about 44 plus and the Tories got about 43-something. So it 
was very closely contested. 

What kind of role did the Indo-Canadian community play in your election? 

The people on the left and we are fortunate to have quite a few in Mill Woods now.... 
We have close friends, people that have worked together on all kinds of causes together 
having to deal primarily with our own issues within the Indo-Canadian community. 
They came out in tremendous support. They raised funds for us. They made a 
tremendous contribution in terms of funds but more than that, in terms of going from 
door to door, foot soldiers. They were dropping off leaflets all over the place. They 
played a very critical role. I mean there were lots of volunteers from within the 
constituency. We have very few Indo-Canadians who live in the constituency, very, 
very few. We had perhaps at best about 30 Indo-Canadian votes. 
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So I had lots of volunteers from within the constituency who were NDP supporters and 
my own former students and what not. So we got the support from outside the 
constituency from our Indo-Canadian community which was critical in my victory I 
think. 

So you have won the election. What kind of feeling was there after you won the 
election? 

Feeling was of course both relief and elation. My campaign organizers or my election 
committee was very pessimistic. They didn’t think I would win. I had a different 
feeling. I thought that I had a chance of winning. But as I went from door to door I felt 
that I could win that I was likely to win. The reception was just fantastic, very, very 
good. People forgot about the colour as soon as you told them you had taught for 29 
years at the university, you had been a professor. People just changed their mind 
immediately. It was just really amazing. The impact of that was just amazing. Three of 
us were all. . .these were younger instructors at the university. The Liberal was PhD. 
Tory was not a PhD but had an MA, was a lecturer at the university. All of us were 
university types but I was the only one who did most of the door knocking and that 
helped a great deal. 

So the news of the election came very late that night. It made national news because it 
was sort of a seesaw battle. Some votes winning and then I’m going down and up and 
down, seesaw battle. So this caused great deal of wait and anxiety and excitement. 
Once I won of course which was a great relief for everybody and my victory was very 
well received. People to this day keep telling me that, “We are glad that you are doing 
what you’re doing.” A great deal of support on the campus. People say, “We’re so glad 
you’re there.” Every time I meet anyone from campus it’s the same story. 

Was there any doubt in your mind that —there are always doubts when you’re going 
into campaigns, but were there any doubts in your mind that you would not win 
because of your ethnicity? 

Yeah, yeah. We discussed it. It was not a question of doubt. It was a realistic concern 
that appearance and identity do matter. What I found was that it was possible to 
overcome whatever negative burdens my particular identity carries with my academic 
qualifications. That neutralized it. 

(His wife Surinder interjects.) 

When they were deciding how to do for the election, even for nomination and it was 
decided that we should put Dr. before his name and I was opposed to this. 

(Raj Pannu) 

You know, when you’re an academic, everyone else is an academic. There are 2500 
other PhDs that I have worked with. I have 30 of my own graduates who are PhDs and 
are teaching all over the world. So you don’t flaunt your PhD. Everyone is a PhD so 
what? 
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Very openly he (we are not sure, to whom is she refering to. May be his campaign 
manager) said, “No, doctor is very important over here because of his ethnicity.” 
People will not look at his ethnicity once they find out that he was doctor so then why 
give up? 

(Raj Pannu) 

So there was the issue of racial distinction, difference and as a result we decided to 
make use of my professional accomplishments and academic qualifications and that 
certainly helped very much and that helps a great deal still. There’s a certain warrant 
that you carry with you if you have been a successful academic for so many years. 
People begin to look up to you, so there is something to it. So my identity was a factor. 
We thought it might be a negative factor but it didn’t turn out to be that. 

What kind of reaction did you get from the Indo-Canadian community? 

Very good. I mean I have people inn the Indo-Canadian community, as I said, they are 
aligned with the Tories, they’re aligned with the Liberals, they’re aligned with the 
Khalistanis. All of that. Everyone became very pleased that I had won. I was a persona 
non grata among the Khalistanis because I had vigorously opposed them in the 80’s on 
what they were doing here and they had tried to do everything to discredit me of course 
for that reason. But once I won, they began to invite me to their Vaisakhi cultural 
programs with thousands of people there. They would want me to come there, say a 
few words, recognize me and, “Dr. Pannu, MLA,” this and that. 

Indo-Canadian business Chamber of Commerce people invited me and honoured me 
with a special dinner and a little plaque, you know, certificate of appreciation. So there 
was all kinds of. . . 

Was the positive reaction only local or you got such kind of reaction from across 
Canada? 

Well across Canada as well I think. Toronto, you were there of course, people were 
very pleased there, particularly our friends on the left. In Calgary of course people like 
Kanwal and others were very pleased about it. I don’t know what happened in 
Vancouver. Oh yes, the Vancouver Khalsa Diwan Society when they held that function 
on the hundred years, they sent me an invitation. I decided to accept it after consulting 
some friends there. So all of a sudden you become some sort of celebrity I guess 
whether you choose to be so or not. There was a major function in Toronto I guess, 
again, organized by some Sikhs all across Canada to celebrate the hundred years and 
they invited me to go there at a dinner. A friend of mine from Concordia University in 
Montreal, Balbir Sahni, was one of the organizers. So my name might have come up 
through him. I’m not sure. But I couldn’t go there. I had turned down the invitation. 

So why are they recognizing you across Canada? What is the reason? 
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I don’t have a particular explanation of it but I guess it’s partly ethnic pride, it’s partly I 
guess breaking new ground. Although we have been here a hundred years, in effect 
we’ve been here only since about 1960 in Canada in large numbers right? And it’s in 
the changing circumstances of the post-Second World War era that we have any 
possibility of staking a claim to mainstream positions in Canadian society. So I guess 
politics has been seen as one of the hardest nuts to crack I guess. That must be the 
perception. So once you succeed, whether you are Malhi, whether you’re Raj Pannu or 
whether you are Sihota, when this happens I guess people feel some joy, some 
satisfaction in the fact that we are now breaking into the most difficult of the 
mainstream institutions. Probably there. 

I think there is some ethnic consciousness which is absolutely inevitable. You know, 
when you live in a society where you are a racial minority, have historical experience 
of having been discriminated against and treated as a minority, it’s inevitable that 
community regardless of its internal cleavages and differences would have a sort of 
overarching consciousness of being different. And I guess we are in that sense 
conscious of that fact so that ethnic consciousness is what I guess leads people then to 
celebrate for however short period of time when someone from among them wins. 

Now you are doing a job as MLA for the last year. Describe the job, what are you 
doing? 

Well it’s a job which has various sides to it. I’m asked to of course to represent my 
constituents. That’s my first obligation which I try to do I think effectively. That 
representing constituents means representing them inside the legislature, speaking on 
issues that I think would be a matter of central concern to them in particular. But 
secondly also to represent their voice across Alberta. In a sense I’m their spokesperson. 
I represent them. And be active in the constituency itself and I’m a fair bit in demand in 
schools, university and speaking either to students or being at a convocation or 
attending special functions for this and that. I get invited to that. Community league 
functions you’re there. There are festivals that people want you to come and be there, 
so I do all of that. 

But also as having been put in a very interesting situation where I’m fifty percent of the 
caucus, I’m looked up to by New Democrats and other people on the left in Alberta as 
their spokesperson who’s supposed to carry the message of the New Democrats, the 
message from the left to all parts of Alberta and that happens to. I’m engaged in 
helping the party rebuild itself at the constituency level. I do considerable travelling. I 
get invited by constituency associations to come and speak to them at their meetings. I 
get invited by regional groups, NDP groups in Lethbridge, Medicine Hat and other 
places to go and speak on other issues that may be regional emerging issues. Calgary. 
So I am trying to party rebuild itself or reinvigorate itself a bit. 

Inside the party I’m trying to do what I can to invite the party to rethink its position. 
Obviously there are reasons why the party miserably failed five years ago, so inviting 
the party to look at itself to see where it needs to change, where it may be deficient, to 
look at its popular base. Why are there so few ethnics in the NDP when other parties 
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have large numbers of them? Why is there an absence of either Indo-Canadians or of 
people of Chinese background or of other ethnic groups? Why aren’t they there? Why 
is the party failing in attracting the youth? There are not many youth in the party. 

So I’m playing that kind of role, a sort of catalytic role inside the party, raising these 
thorny issues and I’m still seen as not someone who’s part of the party establishment 
and I’ve seen as fairly benign because I have no aspirations. I tell them I’m not aspiring 
to snatch away party leadership from anybody. I’m a retired academic. I’m trying to do 
the best I can. And so hopefully there is some inclination there to listen to me with 
greater tolerance than might be the case if one were seen as a partisan within the party. 
So I try to do that. 

What kind of expectations do the Indo-Canadian community have from you? 

I don’t know. I frankly do not know. My friends, my supporters are I think quite 
generous in their support. They may have expectations that I do what I’m doing 
competently, that I don’t make a fool of myself, that I don’t bring their support and 
their community into some sort of disrepute. So they may have these negative kind of 
concerns that I don’t fail in what I’m doing. But in terms of concrete things that they 
think I will do for them, I don’t think they burden me with that kind of message. 
Obviously my own hope is that I can get some of them drawn into active politics on the 
left. Hopefully make them participate in the NDP but they haven’t really demanded 
anything of me that I consider unusual. 

So why is that? Is it that there’s no mechanism in the community to articulate their 
issues or there is something else? 

Yeah, I guess the community again is a term which conceals more than it reveals. 
Community is fairly diverse and divided. No single mechanism can be effective in 
representing the community or representing me to the community. Secondly, if I were 
elected from Mill Woods area where majority of our population is concentrated, things 
would be different. They would have different expectations. But since I’m not MLA 
from that area, I guess they don’t see me necessarily as a person of their first choice to 
whom they should take their concerns. They take them to their local MLAs, so partly 
perhaps because of that. 

In what ways your relationship has changed to the Indo-Canadian community after 
your election? 

I must say that my relations with the community have always been limited up to 1996 
because of the simple logic of my commitments on campus. I took my work fairly 
seriously. Never really had all that time on my hands to spend too much time with the 
community. I did go to meetings when I was invited. I avoided gurdwaras particularly 
because they were being taken over by Khalistanis and what not. I was not necessarily 
a welcomed person there so I said, “I’m not going to waste my time on them.” 

And I’m never interested in gurdwara politics as such. I never see that as a forum that I 
can use to get community to address issues that I would like them to address. So my 
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involvement was always somewhat limited over the last 20 years or so in particular. On 
civic issues during civic elections I did become active and people got involved, people 
paid attention to what I had to say. We cooperated with each other to make a 
difference, to get some people elected. 

Since my election now I have again new kinds of constraints on my ability to spend 
time with them. I’m busy. I’m running around all day and night more or less. I do go 
there when ever there’s an occasion, whenever I particularly get invited. Never miss an 
invitation. I always look forward to it. I try to meet once a year or twice for socials 
within our own people on the left so that we remain cohesive force and still continue to 
work together but that’s about the extent of my involvement there. 

In what ways the gurdwara politics affected you? Was there a significant effect of 
gurdwara politics during your election campaign? 

None whatsoever. Gurdwara politics really had no effect on my election activity or the 
results of the election. Gurdwara politics was really so negative that I myself 
deliberately decided not to invest my energies in that direction. You have only so much 
time. You have only so many hours to spare and then you ask, “Where can I be most 
effective?” Gurdwara wasn’t a place which I thought I could be effective. I’m simply a 
non-believer. I’m an atheist to start with. To spend too much time in a gurdwara for 
someone like me would be a cynical sort of thing to do anyway. It’s a place for 
believers. Why then go and present yourself to people for something that you’re not? 
So I’ve always been ambivalent about it. 

Gurdwara as a social institution is an important one. I think the left in India has ignored 
gurdwara as a social institution at their own peril and to their own detriment. It cannot 
be avoided. They should be more active in it but here gurdwara I think is more 
peripheral to provincial politics and national politics as such. So one has to ask how 
much time you want to spend there. 

(Surinder) 

Another thing IS that if you were in Mill Woods perhaps you might have to go and get 
support by going to the gurdwara. 

(Raj Pannu continues) 

Well I mean if you’re running, you would I guess because you’re going there then as a 
political person seeking support of people who go there who may be your constituents. 
But I would do the same thing here, I would go to a church, I tried to meet with 
interfaith groups here, particularly there’s a social justice coalition of church groups. I 
try to meet with them. I still try to meet with them. I have no difficulty meeting with 
religious groups so long as they’re willing to and interested in speaking about social 
and political and economic issues. But to talk about whether or not you should cover 
your head when you go in or whether you should read Guru Granth Sahib on this side 
or on that side, it doesn’t make sense. 
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Is there any way your election changed your view about the Alberta politics? 

Too early to say. Alberta politics is Alberta politics. I spent 30 years, 35 years here 
before I ran so I had no illusions about Alberta politics. I knew it fairly well. There 
have been no surprises. I knew that the Liberals were not very different from the Tories 
and that they were opportunistic and many of them were cynical as the Tories are. So 
in general in terms of ideological complexion of other political parties, I think no 
differently now than I did then. 

In terms of my colleagues in the legislature, I find that many of them are fairly civil 
towards me and that sometimes surprises me because I’m fairly critical, although I 
don’t use ugly words. I don’t use abusive language. I don’t use extreme language. I’m 
critical. I spend time in saying why I’m critical and there’s a general acceptance of 
what I have to say in that sense. You know, people saying, “He’s a nice guy I guess.” I 
do get notes from Liberals, Tories saying, “It was a good speech. You made some good 
points,” that sort of thing. So they’re fairly civil about this. 

Do you think your election has changed the representation of Indo-Canadian 
community issues, not the issues but the representation of the Indo-Canadian 
community in Alberta as a visible minority? 

I suppose it does make some room. It dispels, I guess some concerns unfounded as they 
might be that non-Indo-Canadians might have about us. So if that is one of the 
unintended consequences, I think I’d be pleased to hear that but very difficult to say. 
Very difficult to say and particularly for me to judge it. 

Sometimes people say that ethnic minorities are abusing the nomination system by 
voting in blocks. What is your experience about it? 

Well in my case of course that could not have been the case. I think there is an element 
of truth to it. Liberals certainly use particularly Sikhs, particularly the Khalistani 
faction in the last two leadership conventions that they had to seek help from them. It’s 
partly because I think white Canadian politicians don’t have a real grasp of the nature 
of extremist politics in India. They see a movement for Khalistan as perhaps not 
entirely wrongheaded or illegitimate. They get bought into the arguments for human 
rights without asking the question, “Is the state the only actor which is violating human 
rights or in fact these guys also violating human rights?” So there’s a simplistic view of 
the nature of politics there and the nature of the political problem. As a result, some of 
these extremist groups, Khalistanis for example, are able to get some sympathy, some 
hearing if you wish. Even people like David Kilgore who is a decent man. I have great 
respect for him. Even he got sucked into it for a while. He’s very clever politician so 
he’s kind of developed some distance from it now. But even good politicians, fairly 
successful politicians have been subject to appeal by these groups, so the block voting 
then helps of course some opportunistic politicians to rely on the services of some 
members of our community who can certainly deliver these votes. So there is that yeah. 

Tell me the names of people who have been close to you in politics? 
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During your whole life. 

Well that’s perhaps a most difficult question. It’s evolving. It’s a evolving door as it 

were.I was growing up in the 1930’s. I was born in 1933. The first time I began to 

become aware of politicians I guess would be around 1940 and 7, 8 years old to begin 
to notice these things a bit. And the nationalist politics in India was in its prime at the 
time. Nehru Ghandi, you know, these were household names at the time. We all knew 
that. Bhagat Singh was of course our own hero in Punjab. Ghadri Babe. These were 
household sort of tales of heroism, political commitment and bravery and what not. 

So these were the people at the time. My own family was fairly political. My dad was a 
quite active politician. I remember first time, it would be I guess 1942. There was a 
communist party conference in our village. This was Vaisakhi I think it would’ve been 
and he unfurled the red flag and then spoke about it. I guess, Grade 4, I would be at 
that time and I heard him speak for the first time. First time I heard him speak about it. 
I was 9-years-old. He talked about the history of the red flag and the massacres in 
Chicago in the 1870’s and how this flag arose from those struggles for industrial 
workers in Europe and here and there. He talked about Marx and other things. 

So that was my first exposure to politics and he was a hero. I looked up to him and he 
was looked up to by many people at the time. He was really a centre of lots of political 
activity. Our house was always like a commune. Lots of people came and went around 
election times. He was always active. He was prominent. 

And then come 1950 post-Second World War of course, Mao, was a great hero. I 
remember in 1949, All India Student Federation conference was held in Jalandhar and 
Sultan Niazi used to be the leader of the All India Student Federation. Brilliant guy 
from Aligarh University, from a well-established academic family. He came and spoke 
there. Sardar Jafri came from Bombay and read his poems about China about Mao. 
Himalyia kee chotion se Mao chila raha hai, Inqlab aa raha hai, inqlab aa raha hai. 
So Mao was obviously a great figure. 

Come the 50’s, Ho Chi Minh, attracted me a great deal, a great figure of great historical 
significance. The struggle of the Vietnamese against, first French colonialism, 
imperialism and then American imperialism was quite an attention grabber. So my 
attention began to go out and Gopalan and Sundria in India, Dange used to be a very 
good parliamentarian when he used to campaign. Nambudripad. I met him personally I 
guess or received him at the railway station in Jalandhar. Dr. Saifuddin Kitchlew was a 
great peace activist, hero of independent struggle. 

So these are my recollections. There were of course ordinary people in the streets. 
Narindar Shanna, we used to work together in Jalandhar when I was a wholetimer for a 
little while. A great soul. I still meet him in Delhi whenever I go. Darshan Canadian 
was a brilliant guy. I was always more intellectually oriented I guess in politics and 
Darshan appealed to those of us who sought that kind of side of politics as well. He was 
a great figure. Dang of course always enjoyed a great deal of respect in my mind. 
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Satyapal. Surjit I’ve kn own him, although never been very close to him. My father was 
a supporter of CPM and so when party split I was already out here and that happened in 
1965,1966. 

So Surjit was known to me both from the party office that used to be in Jalandhar at 
that time and we used to visit there up and down all the time. In the post-split period I 
began to know him whenever we’d go back. I would meet him once in a while. Who 
else? The foreign leaders, the Africans. Mandela always appealed me. His tale of 
tremendous hardship and work drew him to my attention. Once I began teaching here, I 
taught in the area of third world development and became more closely aware of the 
work of people like Nyerere of Tanzania for example. I found him a fascinating 
character. Nkrumah in Ghana for his anti-colonialism, anti-imperialism and he wrote a 
book or two on neo-colonialism. I found him very intriguing. Castro of course 
continues to still excite my imagination a bit. 

Here as I told you Douglas was quite an outstanding leader and influenced me. But 
when you become a mature academic you then in a sense begin to look at I guess these 
people differently. They become more objects of your analysis than sources of 
inspiration alone so you have a different view. 

So what is important to you in Canada? 

What’s critical I guess in politics is obviously the continuing presence of right wing 
politics and the continuing existing and activities of new right, its attempts to 
reorganize politics, spearheaded by the activities of a reform party continues to concern 
me deeply, very, very deeply. 

At the international level the role that Canada is playing in cementing in a new sort of 
neo-colonial power block in the form of G7 concerns me a great deal. I think it’s a 
force which could in fact act more to re-establish a new kind of quasi-colonial global 
structure and so Canada’s role in it concerns me. Globalisation as the agenda of the 
Liberals and of the Tories and of the new right refonn, all three parties more or less 
agree on this globalization agenda. Globalization in my view and I’ve written 
something on it is not something like a natural phenomenon. It’s not something that we 
have to just adapt to. It’s something that we either promote or we fight against and the 
lack of political will in Canada, at least within the three major parties, Refonn, Tories 
and Liberals, to not only not fight it but the will in fact to promote it concerns me a 
great deal. So the Alberta politics is closely linked in my view to this agenda for 
globalization. One can’t see one without the other. They’re mutually reinforcing trends. 

So this is the global concerns that I have in Canada and I think the restructuring of the 
whole world and the structures of power don’t bode well at the moment. The directions 
in which they’re going are worrisome and we need to organize forces that will 
successfully resist those. So that’s my continuing concern over the last 10, 15 years 
actually and the concern has only deepened since I’ve entered politics directly if 
anything. 

Is there anything you want to say which I didn’t ask you? 
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No, I think the questions that we need to ask as someone on the left. . .NDP as I say is a 
vehicle, is an institutional vehicle in which to do politics at the left at the moment. 
What we need to do is ask, “What’s left about? What’s left of the left’s future? Is there 
a future for the left?” That’s a question that keep grappling with. The social democratic 
left to which I’ve hitched my wagons for now was the product of Keynesianism in this 
century, the rise of Keynesian economics and the state craft that is developed from it. 
That has obviously now been part of history. Keynesianism has declined in its 
significance, in its effectiveness, in its efficacy as a tool of politics, as a mechanism, as 
a framework within which you can conceive politics. 

So what next? Capitalism has reinvigorated itself in the changed conditions of the 80’s 
and 90’s where there is no real threat internationally to its existence in an organized 
state structure which was represented by Soviet Union and its allies. That’s gone. So it 
has a free feel to itself at the moment. Left has no real alternative that we can speak 
about. When it speaks about the 70’s it goes to the past. It talks about something that 
was discredited that left was itself against in the 70’s and the 80’s. We were most 
critical about Keynesianism as practiced in the 70’s and 80’s. Where do we go from 
now on? So the left is in crisis. That’s something that we haven’t talked about and what 
form it will take is another thing. Socialism. You know, if capitalism is so crisis ridden 
and is showing its crisis tendencies again in the worst possible fonn, if billions of 
people are going to be thrown out into the streets and into poverty and desperation, we 
have to think of an alternative. There must be an alternative but what alternative is it? 
What form it will take? 

So we need to redefine the substance of the left’s alternative to capitalism. If it shall 
still be called socialism, what does it really mean? And the left isn’t asking that 
fundamental question. How will it be different in substance in the next century, in the 
next ten years, 15 years in order for us to present it as a realistic alternative to that 
which this discredited fonn of globalized capitalism has to offer? And we don’t have 
that and as an intellectual on the left, as a political practitioner on the left that’s my 
massive concern right now. 
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